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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ANCIENT DOCUMENTS AND THEIR BEARING 
UPON THE PRESENT TIME.—NO. 3. 


As we turn over the neatly written but 
time-worn sheets issue1 by the early pioneers 
of our Society in this country, we are in- 
spired with a fecling of reverence for men 
who did their work so well, and left such un- 
mistakable evidences of an abiding interest 
in the welfare and good order of the Society. 
They show how far in advance of most of the 
people around them ia point of morals and 
social order the body must have been to be 
able t» adopt in the unity provisions and pro- 
hibitions that struck at the prevailing cus- 
toms and indulgences of their times. 

That they were outspoken and positive in 
their declarations against wrong-doing, and 
exercised a wholesome disciplinary oversight 
toward those who gave evidence of weakness 
and departure from the “Jaw and the testi- 
mony,” is very plain. While there was uo 
extension of labor beyond the bounds of the 
Society, as a -body, that watchful care was 
maintained over the membership which would 
preserve from the contaminating influences 
and corrupt ways of “the world.” 

In no particular is this more apparent than 
in the admonitions that from year to year 
went forth as the voice of the assembled wis- 
dom of the Society respecting the use of in- 
toxicatiog liquors as a beverage. The free 
use of fermented and alcoholic drinks was 


ccmmon in all classes of society; well-to-do 
farmers made their own apple and peach 
brandies and cherry-bounce, and the thrifty 
wives brewed home beers and made wines 
“for the stomach’s sake,” and to hand to their 
friends who came for a social or a religious 
visit. The toddy or the unmixed drink was 
part of the welcume that a host extended to 
his guest or the caller on ordinary business, 
and to fail in this particular would have been 
considered a breach of hospitality. Drunken- 
ness had not been declared a bar to church 
fellowship; priests as well as people indulged 
to excess in their potations, so that the 
“wine-bibbing” of the clergy became one of 
the scandals of the established church, 


It was an immense stride in advance of 
the popular sentiment for Friends to make 
this sudject a matter of inquiry and d'scus- 
sion in their disciplinary meetings. From 
what we know of the tenacity with which 
every advance movement brought forward in 
our day is contested in our Yearly and Quar- 
terly Meetings, we may well imagine the stir 
and commotion that any attempt to question 
the rights of wembers concerning “dram- 
drinking” would create, and what charp dis- 
cussion would ensue before there would be 
sufficient uuity expressed to warrant the 
adoption of a minute of advice and caution 
to be sent forth as the deliberate judgment of 
the assembly. These miuutes, scattered here 
and there over the records of the proceedings 
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of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, were en ter 
‘ing wedges that opened the way for the pres- 
ent high position we occupy, as a Society, in 
this particular. 

The minute adopted by Philadelphia Year- 
ly Meeting in 174% reads thus: “This Meet- 
ing report their advice and caution against 
drinking strong Liquors to excess, and Over- 
seers are desired to be diligent and timely in 
dealing with such as shall offend against this 

-or any other branch of cur Discipline.” 

That there had arisen a living concern on 
the part of Friends in regard to the use of 
intoxicating liquors, as a beverage, is evident 
from the searching inquiry on the subject 
‘that was cent down to the constituent branches 
of the same Yearly Meeting the succeeding 
year, as follows: “That part of our Disci- 
pline relating to the practice of giving drams 
and other etrong liquors at vendues, being 
now considered and spoken to pretty freely, 
It is the sense of this Meeting that the minute 
on this occasion, contained in the General 
Epistle from cur Yearly Meeting in 1726, 
should be revived and enforced by the re- 
spective Monthly Meetings, and that such 
persons who transgress, the same should be 
dealt with as disorderly persons, and if they 
persist in justifying their conduct, and refuse 
to give satisfaction for the same, they cught 

‘to be testified egainst. Friends are likewise 
‘reminded that they ehould frequently call on 
the Overseers and other Friends appointed to 
prevent the unnecessary use cf strong drink. 
at Burials, ard inquire whether they dis- 
charge their duiy therein.” 

The minute referred to, issued in 1726, is 
in the following words: “ Likewise, it having 
been observed that a pernicious custom has 
prevailed anong people of giving Rum and 
other strong Liquors to excite such as bid at 
Vendues, and provoke them at every bidding 
to advance the price, which, besides the in- 
justice of the artifice, is very scanda’ous and 
leads to great intemperance aud disorders. 
Therefore, it is the unanimous sence of this 
Meeting to caution Friends against the same, 
and if any under our profession do fall into 
this evil practice, or by any means encourage 
the same by giving or taking drams or other 
strong Liquors at Vendues or other noisy, 
revelling gatherings, they should be aoe 
dealt with as disorderly persons.” 

As time went on the testimony and exam- 
ple of Friends, shared. in a good degree Sy 
the best people in every community, effected 
a change in public opinion and usage. The 


offering of the social glass was discontinued. 
Farmcrs gave up their stills, and their wives 
no longer brewed the gipvger-beer for har- 
vest and other occasions, and to a large ex 
tent turned their small fruits to other uses 
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than wine-making; yet their sons and broth- 
ers were not in all cases strong enough to 
resiet the temptation of frequenting taverns 
and drinking-houses. Under the parental 
roof, in very childhood, an appetite was too 
often formed by draining the sugar from the 
toddy glasses of their elders which it was hard 
to contro), and which found easy gratification 
in such places of public resort. Friends’ 
children were not proof against the seductions 
of the bar-room, so that with all the care and 
admonition extended by Monthly Meetings, 
year after year many fell victims to the de- 
basing habit. 

And the tide of demoralization sweeps on, 
swallowing up in its devastating course the 
industry, wealth and intellectual power of 
our people to an extent that is appalling. 
Licentiousness and crime, degradation and 
misery and a fearful catalogue of evils par- 
alyze the energies and weaken the moral 
force of the nation; and there seems to be no 
remedy except in the strong arm of law, 
which can only be successfully invoked by a 
public opinion itself so strong as to be felt by 
the law-making power of the nation. 

{n this extremity and peril, by which our 
free institutions as well 2s our own firesides 
are endangered, the query arises with siartling 
force, where are Friends, not as individuals, 
for mainly they are staunch ard true, ready 
to lend a helping hand in every good work, 
but as deliberative bodies, claiming to’set un- 
der the overshadowing of Heavenly Wisdom ? 
What are they doing to fill up the measure 
of the cuty of today as compared with the 
work of their predecessors? I fear the 
charge of over-much zeal and fanaticism 
would follow the same degree of effort now 
that was manifested by the valiants of 1726, 
1749 and 1750; and itis just such zeal that 
the exigencies of the times are calling for in 
behalf of good order and sobriety. We need 
the enactment of wholesome laws for pro- 
hibiting the sale of intoxicating beverages by 
cons'itutional amendment, so that the gen- 
eral government may be pledged to their ex 
ecution and no State have the power to tet 
them aside. 

But to do this there needs the same brave, 
outspoken protest against the licensed in- 
iquity that was so nobly given against the 
“dram-drinkipg” customs of the past. 

In the progress of medical science, and a 
better knowledge of hygiene, the testimony is 
against the use of fermented and spirituous 
liquors as a beverage, and if we, as a people, 
would still be found on the side of humanity 
aud good social order, there should at once 
go forth from Friends, as a denomination, 
such a protest on this grave and appalling 
subject as shall be in harmony with the high 
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ground taken‘ by them*in all former periods 
of their history. 

There is no time for delay. The present 
attitude of the general goverument is in favor 
of a Commission of Inquiry, and the example 
of its highest officials is on the side of reform ; 
and while there is an ear to hear and a firm- 
ness te dare for the right, let it not be said of 
us as a Christian body that “ we are weighed 
in the balance and found wanting.” L.J.R. 

Fourth month, 1880. 


—— -—_ + ~0- + —__ ——- 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MARTHA MELLOR. 


Many have, no doubt, been grateful for the 
tribute to our beloved friend Martha Mellor 
in a late issue of this paper, as it was the 
truthfully uttered expression of some of the 
broadspread feeling connected with her re- 
moval from this life. 

As she waa linked and associated by her 
sympathetic interest with every condition 
aud age, the acknowledgment of the loss sus- 
taived is not limited to an especial sphere or 
clasz. To specify the prominent qualities of 
her mind through which an extended influ- 
ence was established might, perhaps unfairly 
cast into shade others which were more pri- 
vately exercised with equal faithfulness. 

It may be proper here to especially note 
the remarkable qualification of a candid and 
free expression of the truth under ail circum- 
stances, even holding the kond of friendship 
subservient to the requisition. Tuais, she be- 
lieved, was one form of fulfilling the injune- 
tion of Jesus, to “lay down the life” in tes- 
timony of the love required from those who 
desired to be accepted as His Friends. 

Frequently her honest rebuke, heard at the 
time with displeasure by the receiver, has 
been remembered in seasons of future expe- 
rience, as a “ fitly spoken word” of helpful 
counsel, for which a grateful acknowledgment 
has been returned. Those who were associ- 
ated with her in religious communion can 
testify to the faithful exercise of this talent, 
under the qualifyiug power of divine love in 
the service connected with the position of 
elder in our Society, and in the Monthly 
Meeting of which she was a member, the va- 
cancy caused by her death is deeply felt. In 
other important offices her efficiency has given 
confidence, that whatsoever might be the 
form of the work entrusted to her, she would 
endeavor to exercise the ability furnished 
for the performance. This was memorably 
evidenced when called by our Yearly Meet- 
ing to serve as clerk, and none can forget the 
exemplary Christian submission to the de- 
cision of her friends in two successive appoint- 
ments, the last of which has proven a parting 
legacy to be treasured in loving remembrance. 





In the life of our departed friend was evi- 


denced the prevailing desire of her mind to 
faithfully fulfill the obligations conuected with 
every position, and it was her conviction that 
this could not be attained without the aid cf 
divine power. 


By endeavoring daily to act 
under this regulating influence she was ena- 
bled to accomplish, in proper order, her nu- 
merous home duties and also those of a social 
and religious character. Ever considering 
the latter of primary importance, she carried 
into action the teaching of her childhood— 
that the sacred obligation of public worship 
should be observed with regularity and 
promptness upon all the appointed occasions, 
evidencing in demeanor, when gathered, a 
reverential waiting upon our Heavenly Fa- 
ther for help and teaching. 

A fitting testimony for the close of this 
useful life was given by herself to a friend a 
few weeks before her departure: “It is a great 
comfort now to feel that I have endeavored 
to do all that I believea was required of me.” 

When the information was received that 
she had passed from “works” to the “re- 
ward,” it is believed that the general feeling 
found expression in the appropriate words of 
Scripture, in reference to the accountability 
of the steward in the use of talenis received 
from the master, “ Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant,” attended also with the confident 
faith, that through submission to the opera- 
tion of the redeeming power in her soul, she 
had been prepared to receive the added wel- 
come, “ enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


E. W. A. 
Fourth month, 1880. 
a 
THE EXPERIENCE OF A FRIEND WHO WAS 
DRAFTED. 


The following simple narrative is taken 
from the Philadelphia Friend, which informs 
that the individual is still living and is well 
known to many of its readers, It is a touch- 
ing instance of the power of a conscientious 
conviction, faithfully adhered to, to support 
under circumstances of great trial—Ebps. 


In the year 1864 I was drafted, according 
to the laws of the land, and one day while 
pleasantly enjoying the company of some in- 
timate friends at my house, also surrounded 
by my own dear family, a stranger abruptly 
entered inquiring if I lived here. I replied. 
Then he, without further ceremosy, drew 
from his pocket an order from the Provost 
Marshal of that district, and read nearly as 
follows: “You are legally drafted into the 
militia of the United States for the term of 
three years, and you are required to present 
yourself at my office at Alliance — day of 
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—,in order to be mustered into service. | and accosted me thus, ‘“‘ What is thee doing ?” 


Failing to comply with this, you will be 


I replied, “I have just been considering 


treated as a deserter, and subject to be pun | whether I should sign my name to this.” 


ished to the utmost extent of the law. Given 
forth under my hand. J. F. Oliver, Provost 
Marshal.” 

I repaired at an early date, or previous to 
the time epecified, and had an opportunity to 
lay before the officers assembled there the 
reacons why I could not comply with the 
order; that I was conscientious against tak- 
ing the life of my fellow men, or in any way 
teking part in the war spirit, believing it to 
be in direct opposition to the command of our 
Lord, “Thou sbalt not kill,” and therefore I 
did not expect to report myeelf at the time 
proposed. I returned to my home; but in a 
few days, an officer or deputy called at my 
shop and commanded me to get ready ina 
few minutes, as he desired to return by train 
time to Columbiana station, in order to go to 
Alliance immediately. 

Thus in a few minutes I bad to part with 
my family, not knowing how long I should 
be detained from home, or whether I should 
ever be permitted to see them again. On near- 
ing the station he asked me what he should 
do with me while he drove out nearly a mile 
to bring in Wm. Nicholas. I told him I 
should not put him to any trouble; that 
wherever he left me, there he would find me. 
He soon returned, and in a short time we were 
pushing on to Alliance. Arter arriving and 
being conducted to the marehal’s office, they 
took our height, complexion, etc., so that we 
could be easily identified, or picked up if we 
ran away. They then wapted us to dress in 
soldiers’ clothes ; this we could not do, there- 
fore they took my friend into another room, 

Notwithstanding my dismal forebodings of 
the future, I could not avoid emiling when 
my friend came out and told me that when 
he was being dressed he said to the officer, 
“This is the first time I have been dressed 
since my mother dressed me, having had un. 
interrupted good health.” Then came my 
turn, and I discovered the officer found it a 
heavy job, for he often sighed deeply, and I 
was handled as carefully as if I had just re- 
covered from a spell of sickness. He was 
about adding haversack, canteen, etc. I told 
him I did not expect to use them, so he let 
me go without. Through their persuasion I 
so fer consented as to take pen in hand, and 
was just in the act of signiwg my name to 
what proved to be the musier roll, thinking 
that notwithstanding these clothes were forced 
on us against our will, it would thus do to 
sign my vame to certify I had received them. 
While reflecting William came (he baving 
been in another part of town and /elt an im- 
pression to come immediately to the office), 


He anewered, “I would do no such thing.” 

I requested an hour to consider it. Having 
privilege to walk about town, we retired to a 
wood near by; endeavoring in silent retire- 
ment to draw near unto the Lord, that we 
might be kept from doing wrong by attend- 
ing to that which He might instruet us to do, 
or leave undone. 

We soon returned, and as I entered the of- 
fice strength seemed given me to stand firm. 
The Janguege ran through my mind; let 
them do their worst. I told them I could not. 
sign it. They still urged, by persuasion and 
threats, but witbout avail. Some of the offi- 
cers spoke in an undertone to each other, ip 
an adjoining room, eaying, “ We will send 
them to the rendezvous at Columbus, then 
they will make them squirm.” 

We were consigned to the care of a young 
man to guard u3 over night, who took us to a 
large warehouse where many of his comrades, 
with himself, were making merry over what 
seemed to them our calamity. When they 
ceased their loud talking I fell asleep and 
slept sweetly, but aroused up in the night, at 
first somewhat tried with my situation. I was 
nevertheless favored with a precious covering 
of Divine regard, and refreshed in having 
brought to my remembrance, as though spok- 
en to me, “ Be of good cheer, Paul, thou hast 
testified of me at Jerusalem, thou shalt also 
bear witness of me at Rome.” (The names 
of Alliance and Columbus standing for Jeru- 
salem and Rome.) I soon fell asleep, and 
when I awoke the sun was breaking forth in 
the east, and in a few minutes we were hurried 
out to take the earliest train to Columbus; 
the young man taking the precaution to 
buckle on a belt in which he thrust a horse- 
pistol. I told him he need not carry this on 
our account, as we would not rup away or 
put him to trouble. Still he sat close by us 


in the car, and in changing cars seemed to~ 


urge us to get quickly on the train leading 
to Columbus. On nearing this place, being 
seated in the smoking car—as it would not 
do for such persons as us to occupy or sit in 
a first-clars car among the finely dressed 
and traveling public—I was favored with 
such a tide of the water of life flowing into 
my soul that there was not room to receive 
it; and it flowed back to our ever precent 
and glorious Shepherd in a song of praise; 
and as the whietle blew and the cars came to 
a stand, words ceased to flow, and I was ush- 
ered into a tranquil, quiet, trusting adoration 
of Him to whom alone praise is due. 

When nearing the barracks the sight of the 
guards with their bayonets glistening in the 


ee 
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morning sunlight produced no fear, the fear 
of man being taken away, Being handed 
over to the officer in charge, we were soon in- 
side, the massive doors shutting out the world 
of beauty, but in fond memory [ was back 
again mingling with dear friends and loved 
ones at home. 

After our names were taken we were con- 
signed to certain quarters. [ soon found that 
we were in the hands of uaprincipled men, 
with a board fence 12 feet high encircling 
perhaps eight acres, with sentinels but a few 
rods apart, inside and outside, walking their 
beats. Inside this fence were many large 
two-story buildings, all fronting a tall flag- 
staff in the ceutre. 

Soon afier rising in the morning we were 
called into line by the tap of the drum, and 
were expected to answer to our names and 
march in with ten or twelve hundred men to 
breakfast. This we did not feel free to do, nor 
to join in the ranks t» drill, so we were re- 
ported by the efficer of our barracks up to 
the major-general. When we came before 
him we found a man tremulous with rage. 
After he had spent himself in railing out 
against us, my friend was about to reply when 
he forbade him, saying, “Not a word out of 
your mouth! Your stubbornnezs may even 
be the means of causing a mutiny among my 
men, but you are not to have your way;” and 
closing with, ‘‘ Now go back to your quarters, 
and when you are commanded to driil, drill! 
You will have to do it, even if we have to 
place two bayonets before and two behind 
you, or if we have to run them into you.” 
Then we returned to our quarters, and that 
afternoon all were desired to come out and 
range themselves in front of the barracks. 
This we could not do, feeling that it was con- 
trary to the commands and ‘precepts of our 
Saviour, and especially we feared to do de-~ 
Spite to the spirit of grace made manifest in 
the heart. 

In the afteraoon we were nearly alone. 
While almost agonizing, I was made willing 
or drawn te bow in great prostration of soul 
to put up my eries and tears to Israel’s un- 
slumbering Shepherd, craving with much earn- 
est entreaty that He who preserved Daniel in 
the lion’s den, and the three Hebrew children 
in the midst of the burning fiery furnace, 
would arise for our deliverance; for I felt as 
though [ would-rather lay down my life than 
dishonor His name. I then experienced a 
calm in the midst of seeming danger. That 
evening we were conducted to the guard- 
house as a punishment, and as the officer 
handed us over to the corporal of the guard. 
house he said, ‘‘ These are Quakers, whose 
principles do not allow them to attend roll- 
eall or to drill, but not sent on account of 
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are.” 


giving us a cordial shake of the hand, bid us 
farewell. 





any misdemeanor.” This prison was a foul 
place near the stabling, a place to be dreaded. 
Here we vere confined with about fifteen per- 


sons, some of whom were the most depraved 


I think I ever saw. 
Our guard said to us, “Men, I do pity you, 


a3 it is such a filthy place and such hard 
cases to be your company, but I do like to 
see men live up to their principles.” 
“Perhaps thou hast felt condemnation for 
wrong-doing, or a glow of satisfaction when 
thou doest well.” He replied he had. “ Well, 
now,” said I, “live up to this and thou 


I said, 


mayest be brought into as tight a place as we 
He said, “I want to do so.” And, 


Our new abode -consisted of a building 


of some 30 by 60 feet, with an open partition, 
so that the guard sitting or lying in the other 
end of the building could prevent the escape 
of any of its inmates. 
on the door, with iron gratings to the win- 
dows, and lamps were kept burning all night. 


There was a padlock 


Notwithstanding these circumstances, I trust 
I shall remember until my dying day the 
happy night my friend and I passed, with 
nothing but a blanket between us and the 
plank floor. Soon after being thus incarcer- 
ated, a tall man, with sword dangling by his 
side and epaulets on his shoulders, calling us 
by name, commanded us to come out there. 
The large door was unlocked and we led out, 
where were gathered a few soldiers, and an 
under officer who was disposed to terrify us 
to drill, ordered us to stand erect with the 
heels close together. 

My friend rehearsed the Scripture, “ Thou 
shalt not kill.” “Now, whether is it right 
to obey God rather than man, judge ye.” I 
also replied to them, that “If you force us 
along we will have to go, but as I dognot ex- 
pect to. kill anyone, I do not wish to learn the 
trade.” Then we were conducted back to 
prison. We were soon visited by some of 
our friends, who took us before an officer to 
get us to accept positions as nurses, urging 
“that, although we were conscientious against 
fighting, it was acting the part of the Samar- 
itan to nurse or heal.” 

I believe words were given me to reply, 
that “this is only a part and parcel of th 
dreadful demon War.” : 

We were repeatedly visited by a cousin of 
the Secretary of War, Stanton. He being a 
wise and humane man, took us before a 
notary public and had me give my views as 
to my conscientious scruples against war, 


me to write, which I did, stating that I would 
endeavor to bear whatever sufferings were 


permitted to befall me until Providence made 


signing his name as a witness, then allowed . 
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way for my deliverance. This instrument of 
writing was sent to Washington, and probably 
occasioned my discharge. 

About this time W. N. was taken to camp 
Chase, he needing the aid of a physician; 
this deprived me of his company. 

The corporal, finding the Quakers were to 
be trusted, said to us one day he would like 
us to help him remove some wood and pile it 
up in another place. I had noticed a large 
amount of filth and offal there. I told him I 
would help him if he would allow me to clean 
up this so as to make it more healthy in our 
prison, which he did. I was also allowed to 
go to the post-office near by without being 
guanded. 

Soon a demand came from the War De- 
partment for more men in Shenandoah 
Valley, as it was in a defenceless condition, 
and | was told my name was taken to go. 
One day as I was pacing the room, with my 
mind much turned to the Lord, all at once [ 
seemed to see a helpless infant lying on the 
floor. My heart seemed drawn out in sym- 
pathy for the child lest it should be crushed 
under the feet of the guards. Just then some 
hand seemed to snatch it up. This assured 
me, beyond a doubt, that i was under the 
eare of Providence, therefore I need fear no 
evil. I wrote to my wife, that “The day of 
my deliverance draweth nigh.” On inquiry, 
the officer said my name was not taken, and 
I beheld many hundreds provided with all 
the implements of war, drijled and marched 
out at the Jarge gates, and sent away to Vir- 
ginia. Poor fellows, my heart yearned for 
them, as it seemed doubtful whether they 
would ever see their families again, and, more 
than all, if they were launched into a never- 
ending eternity could I hope their end would 
be peace ? 

In afew days an order came from the Sec- 
retary of War ordering the officer to release 
me from the prison, and from being confined 
at Todd Barracks. Thus was I relieved from 
the hands of unprincipled men and restored 
to the bosom of my family with a reward of 
peace. All praise to Him that enabled me 
to endure the cross and despise the shame, to 
His glory. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


THIRD MONTH 29th, 1880. 
Dear Epitors—Allow me to express my 
approval of your editorial of last week in 
references to Swarthmore College. There 








appears to be a necessity to define occasion- | 





agitated, that it was to be similar te other 
boarding-schcols in different parts of the 
country, except that Friends’ children should 
be educated at a cost suited to their individ- 
ual cireumstances, and B. Hallowell is often 
mentioned as favoring this plan. 

The extract made by you from the pam- 
phlet issued by B. H. relative to a school is 
conclusive on this point as regards his views. 

The reputation of “Alexandria Boarding 
School” was second to none, but it did not 
possess the facilities required for ‘a liberal 
and extensive course of study,” such as the 
advauce in literature and science demanded. 
An institution embracing such advantages, 
under the guardianship of the Society of 
Friends, was a project cherished for years by 
B. Hallowell. He “knew whereof he spoke,” 
having felt deeply the responsibility of placs 
ing children or young men from under 
Friendly influences, in order that they might 
receive a more liberal education than echools- 
within the Society could then furnish. 

I was especially gratified with your allur 
sions to the distinctive terms, such as 
“wealthy class, humbler class,” ete. With 
you, I think they are antagonistic to Quaker- 
isin, and cannot exist where there is a just. 
appreciation of thé Christian idea, “ Oae ie 
your Master, evea Christ, and all ye are 
brethren.” 


The mention, tvo, of the concern of the 
Yearly Meeting and the labors of its com- 
mittee I consider in place. 


If the objects could be attained which 
Friends had in view, it. appears to me that 
the wants of the children would be fully met, 
and there would be no necessity for another 
“Boarding School” such as is proposed 
should be established: the neighborhood 
schools of the grade contemplated would be 
found equal to the charge of preparing their 
pupils for Swarthmore College; and if the 
funds, or even part of the cost of the estab- 
lishment of another school could be given te: 
make Swarthmore what it was designed to be 
—“ equal to the best institutions in the eountry” 
—and nearer the requirements of Friends in 
moderate circumstauces, there would be leas 
room to feel that it is not meeting the expec- 
tations cf those interested in ifs success as a 
Friends’ college, where our children may 
receive a first-class education under the fos- 
tering care of professors and teachers who 


/are worthy representatives of our principles. 


and testimonies. 
F have been ready to conclude that some 


aliy its true position, to meet the objections | of the criticisms whieh I have beard and eeen 
which continue to be urged by some who | upon Swarthmore College were more harsh 
received an impression when the subject of | than just, and that some of them might have 
the establishment of the institution was being | been made without. personal knowledge, ox 
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’ which is often unreliable 


from “ hearsay,’ 
authority. 

An article written by one well acquainted 
with the condition of the college has a ten- 
dency to confirm this opinion. He says: “If 
Friends would only inquire into the matter, 
and see what they have in Swarthmore, and 
what possibilities are there, they would, per- 
haps, ceasa speculating on what, at best, is a 


time and substance that which would aid in 
making a college holding rank with our old- 
est institutions, perhaps the first in scholar- 
ship, as it is now the firat in the morale of its 
graduates.” . . . “The general moral 
tone of the Swarthmore students is excellent, 
and this is a thing not to be judged by any 
one action, or any one individual, but by the 
daily life of the whole community. And 
what more can Frfends want than this? Are 


not these Friends’ principles, ‘to do justly, 


to love mercy, and to walk humbly before 
God’? 

“The time has passed when Friends can, 
with any show of justice, shut their children 
from the world. Children must learn to be 
in the world, but not of it, and parents must 
recognize the fact that temptations overcome, 
and not temptations shunned, make up 
strength and nobility of character.” ra 

‘Let Friends judge Swarthmore by her 
children, and we are assured that there will 
be found no essential Friends’ principle lack- 
ing in them,” “S 





Taken from a private letter. 


Bautimore, Fourth mo. 2, 1880. 


Our First-day school is being weil sustained 
this year. It numbers, perhaps, 80 regular 
attenders, though I am not definitely informed 
as to the number. The mission school, held 
on the afternoon of the same day, is also well 
kept up, and numbers, I think, even more 
than the other. This is a grand work for all 
concerned, the teachers as well as the taught, 
Many of the poor and neglected ones from 
the lanes and alleys of the-poorest parts of 
our city will no doubt receive Jessons which 
will go with them to their advantage through 
life, and even into the life beyond. 

Our sewing circle was kept up all winter, 
aud was probably never better attended or in 
a more healthy condition. 

We have also had social religious meetings, 
which have be2n held once a week, on Fourth- 
day evening, mostly at Friends’ houzes, but 
occasionally at the Library Room, on Lom- 
bard street. These have been satisfaciory, 
almost without exception, aud sometimes to 
a remarkable degree. 

A meating was hald yesterday at the house 
of W. B. ani E. B. Canby, at the call of the 
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latter, to take steps-for the relief of the refu- 
gees in Kansas. 


There is muc’ religious life and energy 


among our women Friends, but we are sadly 
stripped in the removal by death of some of 
our most substantial members, such as John 
Needles, Thomas Russell, Gerard H. Reese, 
and the breaking dowa in health of others. 


The excitement on the Peace question 


which was aroused among us lately will not, 
I think, produce much result. 
to cry, Peace, p2ace! where the necessary 
conditions to a true peace do not exist; while, 
if the right conditions can b2 brought about,. 
psace follows as a natural result.* 


It is in vain 


I read with great interest some of the ori: 


ginal articles in your paper. The one on the- 
subject of doing with promptness and energy 
what we find it right to do, was exceedingly: 
encouraging and strengthening. 
example of the writer will stimulate others to 


I hop2 the 


furnish fresh and appropriate religious mat- 
ter fur the columns of the paper. 
Cuicago, Third mo. 31, 1880. 

EsTEEMED Epitrors—In response to your 
request for reports from the different meet- 
ings, I send you some account of the action of 
the Representative Committee of Lliinois 
Yearly Meeting, which met at West Liberty, 
Iowa, on the 6th of the present month. 

As most of our Friends know, a bill has 
been before Congress for several years asking 
for the appointment of a commission of 
inquiry concerning the liquor traffic. Each 
year it gains something, and, if an addi:ional 
pressure were brought to bear just now, the 
commission would probably be appointed this 
present session. 

Believing this, the Representative Commit- 
tee united io sending their petition, which 
was promptly presented, on the 17th, in the 
Senate, by Senator Morrill, of Vermont, and 
in the House by Representative Hiram Price, 
of Iowa. 

Of course, this represented only our own 
membership, which is comparatively small. 

The question has occurred to me whether: 
it would not be well for Friends of. each 
Yearly Meeting to take this subject under 





* We think many persons look only at one aspect 
of the Peace question: the reign of the Prince of 
Peace in each individual heart. While we should 
labor and hope for this, we need not wait uatil all 
attain it before giving our support to those public 
measures which are directed toward the abolition of 
human carnage by substituting international arbi- 
tration. Should this desirable result be brought 
about, as sometimes seems probable, it would not, 
indeed, subdue the angry passions of men, but it 
would give the death-blow to a system handed down 
to us from barbarous ages, ‘when men were but 
little removed from brute beasts.—Eps. 
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consideration, and see if it would uot be 
advisable to send in petitions during the 
present session. A strong pressure, such as 
the whole body of Friends, could at this junc- 
ture bring, might possibly help to turn the 
scale. If such a commission was wisely cho- 
sen and appointed, it is impossible to estimate 
the good that might be accomplished—-the 
blessings that may result, if not to the pres. 
ent, to future generations. I almost hesitate 
to make this suggestion to Friends, but it 
seems to me important, I feel desirous that 
we may all be awake to the opportunity 
ae us, and to a sense of our responsibi- 
ity. 

I well know how much time is wasted in 
an unprofitable reading of newspapers, but 
if we would read them rightly, we would be 
able to see how and when much help could 
be timely and wisely extended. 

Early Friends took an active interest in the 
affairs of their country, and did great good in 
various ways by their timely protests and 
suggestions. 

Should we not be equally concerned for 
the welfare of the community, and do our 
share of the uplifting and upholding? 

Cordially, mn. A. FP. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 10, 1£80. 


SEVERAL acceptable communications which 
. have been received are deferred till another 
week from want of space. 





+ ee 


Our Reasons.—-Some of the minutes of 
an Adult Bible Class have been sent us for 
publication. It is always with regret that 
we decline similar offerings, for we do not 
like to differ from those who consider them of 
sufficient value to take the trouble of copying 
and sending them. But, as the remarks 
called out on such occasions are of a conver- 
sational character, and the sentiments 
expressed often crude, we think they should 
be confined to those immediately interested. 
We would not be understood as discouraging 
Bible Classes, or a comparison of sentiment 
in regard to what is read; on the contrary, 
we desire to encourage all who are righily 
engaged in this good work, but we wished to 
explain our reasons for always objecting to 
@ublish offerings similar to the one in ques- 
é100. 


Tae New Enouish Par.iaAMent. — A 
deep interest is felt in the results of the Par- 
liamentary elections in England now in pro- 
gress, since the people in that great nation 
are legally approving or condemning by 
their votes the acts of the present ministry. 
The responsibility for a steady continuance of 
the policy pursued by the British Govern- 
ment for several years past, or for the inau- 
guration of another policy, now rest with the 
electors of the nation, and we may hope that 
through the voices of the people the princi- 
ples of the eternal right may be unmistakably 
affirmed. 

The gigantic powers of the British Empire 
are to be directed either to the healing of the 
nations, or to the crushing of the feeble; 
either to the righting of ancient wrongs, or 
to a confirmation of the cruelties and oppres- 
sions which followed merciless wars of con- 
quest in days gone by. 

We cannvt doubt that the cause of real 
Christian progress—of love and light an4 life 
—are safe forever in the hands of a Power 
which rules in Righteousness over man’s des- 
tinies and over the weary earth’s vicissitudes. 
“Not vain the vision which the prophets saw, 
Skirting with green the fiery waste of war, 
Through the hot sand-gleam looming soft and calm 
On the sky’s rim, the fountain-shading palm. 

Still lives for earth, which fiends so long have trod 

The great hope resting on the truth of God,— 

Evil shall cease and violence pass away, 

And the tired world breathe free through a long 
Sabbath day.” 


THE KINDERGARTEN IN Sr. Lours.—We 
are glad to be apprised that the city of St. 
Louis has adopted the kindergarten as a part 
of its system of public education, An ar- 
rangement has been made by which the ex- 
pense for teachers’ services is greatly moder- 
ated—amounting to no more than six dollars 
per anuum per pupil. 

A competent kindergartener principal bas 
charge of a school of 150 pupils, and these 
pupils are divided into classes taught on the 
Lancasterian system by pupil teachers, who 
receive no pay during the first year, and only 
a nominal compensation during the second 
year, after which it may be presumed that 
the pupil teacher, if she has good natural 
capabilities, will be able to act as a principal. 
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It is claimed by the Board of Education 
that this establishment of the kindergarten 
system in St. Louis is proving to be truly 
economic, since children, who pass through 
this training, are far better able to avail 
themselves of the advantages of the primary 
schools than are those who have not been so 
trained. 

Will not other great cities now follow the 
example of St. Louis, and endeavor to give 
our future citizens the most perfect develop- 
ment possible in plastic early childhood ? 
Virtuous principle should be the very first 
essential in selecting kindergarteners, who are 
to plant the little garden of the child-heart 
for a fruitage in mature life. The solemn 
truth yet remains sure, and will endure as a 
perpetual verity: “ We reap but as we sow.” 
Let the good seeds of virtue and of intelli- 
gence be scattered early and late, for some at 
least will fall in good soil, and we may trust 
to the care of the Great Husbandman fora 
harvest of blessing. 





MARRIED. 
BABBITT—LAING.—On Fifth-day evening,Third 
month 18th, 1880, by Friends’ ceremony, at the resi- 
dence of Avis L. Mosher, Plainfield, N. J., George 
KH. Babbitt, of Newark, N. J., and Ida M., youngest 
daughter of Edward Laing, of Plainfield, N. J. 
HORNER—GARWUOD.—On Third month 31st, 
1880, by Friends’ ceremony, at 1313 N. Broad street, 
Philadelphia, Daniel W. Horner and Beulah H. Gar- 
wood, both of New Jersey. 
PAINTER—WILLIAMS.—On Fifth-day, 25th of 
Third month, 1880, by Friends’ ceremony, at the 
residence of Herbert Smurthwaite, in Coatesville, 
Pa., Cyrus P. Painter and Susanna M. Williams, 
both of West Chester, Pa. 
PARRY—HASLAM.—On Third month 10th, 1880, 
by Friends’ ceremony, at Algien, Chester county, 
Pa., William Parry, Jr., and Catharine Haslam. 


DIED. 


COLE.—Snuddenly, on Seventh-day, 3d inst., in 
New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y., at the residence 
of Robert L. Bucklin, Martha C. Cole, aged 79 years, 
formerly of Philadelphia 

COX.—On the morning of 22d of Second month, 
1880, near Longwood, Chester county, Pa., John 
Cox, in his 94th year. 

FUSSELL. — Oa Third month 28th, 1880, at 
Media, Pa., Emma, infant daughter of Henry M. and 
Mary S. Fussell. 

GIBBS.—On the 25th of Third month, 1880, at 
his residence, near Mount Vernon, Fairfax county, 
Va., Edward C. Gitbs, in the 76th year of his age. 

GOODWIN.—On Fifth-day, Fourth month Ist, 
1880, at Salem, N. J., Thomas H., son of William 
T., and Rebecca Ann Goodwin, aged 21 years. 


KNIGHT.—On the evening of Fourth month Ist, 
1880, at his residence, Fox Chase, 23d ward, Phila- 
delpbia, Dr. John Knight, aged 36 years. 


MOORE—On the 4th inst., at the residence of her 
nephew, Samuel Moore, Millbank, Upper Darby, 
Elizabeth Moore (Aunt Betsey) in her 102d year. 


REEVES—On the 2d inst., Robert D. Reeves, in 
his 70th year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 


SOUTHWICK.—On the 4th of Fourth mo., 1880, 
in Kingston, N. Y., Margaret L., wife of the late 
Edward C. Southwick of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., in 
her 74th year; a member of Oswego Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

THURBER.—On the 6th of Second month, 1880, 
Thomas Thurber, in his 95th year; a member of 
East Hamburgh Monthly Meeting. 


TITUS.—On Third-day, Fourth mo. 6th, 1880, 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., Robert P. Titus, in his 75th 
year. 

TOWNSEND.—On Third-day, Fourth mo. 6th, 
1880, Annabella L., widow of Isaac Townsend, Jr., 
in her 76th year; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia. 


TUCKER—On the 3d inst., at Richmond, Phila., 
Daniel Tucker, in his 79th year. 





BISHOP HARE ON THE MANAGEMENT OF 
THE SIOUX INDIANS. 


Wm. Hobart Hare, Episcopal Missionary 
Bishop of the Diocese of Niobrara, in a 
recent address in New York city, said that 
“his work was particularly among the Si- 
oux, a tribe of 300,000 souls, and one of the 
strongest, wildest and most self-reliant of In- 
dian tribes. In order to accomplish any per- 
manent change of policy, the East must main- 
tain a lively interest in this topic and make 
it one of the burning questions of the day. 
Outlaws and scoundrels would soon cease 
their acts of molestation, corruption and in- 
jury, if they knew their schemes would be 
revealed by the press in the East and con- 
demned by the people here. Let the voice 
of Eastern public sentiment speak clearly and 
emphatically on this subject, and a change of 
feeling and action would soon be noticed in 
the West.” 

Secondly, he said, “give the Indians law. 
At present they had no means of legal redress. 
An Indian might be murdered by a white 
man in cold blood without apprehension of 
being punished in any court for the offence. 
There was no inducement for Indians peace- 
ably inclined to acquire property, as they 
have no security of retaining it for any length 
of time. The large reservations occupied by 
Indian tribes should be divided, and each In- 
dian should be given a portion for himself 
and family. This is the only way in which 
they can be stimulated to take an active in— 
terest in agriculture, and can be led to aban- 
don their roving life.” 
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CHARLES AND MARY LAMB — PERSONAL 
RECOLLECTIONS. 
BY CHARLES AND MARY COWEN CLARKE. 

Charles Lamb’s enjoyment of a long ram- 
ble, and his excellent powers of walking are 
here denoted. He was so proud of his pedes- 
trian feats that he once told the Cowden 
Clarkes a story of a dog possessed by a per- 
tinacious determination to follow him day by 
day when he went forth to wander in the En- 
field lanes and fields; until, unendurably 
teased by the pertinacity of this obstrusive 
animal, he determined to get rid of him by 
fairly tiring him out! So he took him a cir- 
cuit of many miles, including some of the 
loveliest spots round Enfield, coming at lasi 
toa by-road with au interminable vista of 
up-hill distance, where the dog turned tail, 
gave the matter up, and laid down beneath a 
hedge, panting, exhausted, thoroughly worn 
out and dead beat ; while the defeater walked 
freshly home, smiling and triumphant. 
Knowing Lamb’s fashion of twisting facts to 
his own humorous view of them, those who 
heard the story well understood that it might 
easily have been wryed to represent the nar- 
rator’s real potency in walking, while serviog 
to cover his equally real liking for avimals 
under the semblance of vanquishing a dog in 
a contested foot-race. Far more probable 
that he encouraged its volunteered compan- 
ionship, amusing his imagiuvation the while 
by picturing the wild impossibility of any 
human creature attempting to tire out a dog 
of all animal's! As an instance of Charles 
Lamb’s sympathy with dumb beasts, his two 
friends here named once eaw him get up from 
table, while they were dining with him and 
his sister at Enfield, open the street door, and 
give admittance to a stray donkey into the 
front strip of garden, where there was a grass- 
plot, which he said seemed to possess more 
attraction for the creature than the short turf 
of the common on Chase-side, opposite to the 
house where the Lambs then dwelt. This mix- 
ture of the humorous in manner and the sym 
pathetic in feeling always more or less tinged 
the sayings and the doings of beloved Charles 
Lamb; there was a constant blending of the 
overtly whimsical expression or act with be 
trayed inner kindliness and even pathos of 
sentiment. Beneath this sudden opening of 
his gate to a stray donkey that it might feast 
on bis garden grass while he himself ate his 
dinner, possibly lurked some stung sense of 
wanderers unable to get a meal they hungered 
for when others revele1 in plenty—a kind 
of pained faucy finding vent in playful deed 
or speech, that frequently might be traced by 
those who enjoyed his society. Miss Lamb 
bore a strong personal resemblance to her 
brother; being in stature under middle 





height, possessing well-cut features, and # 
countenance of singular sweetness, with in- 
telligence. Her brown eyes were soft, yet 
penetrating ; her nose and mouth very ehape- 

ly; while the general exprezsion was mild- 

ness itself. She had a speaking-voice, gentle 
and persuasive; and her smile was her broth- 
er’s own—winning in the extreme. There 

was a certain catch, or emotional breathing- 
ness, in her utterance, which gave an inex- 

pressible charm to her reading of poetry, 

aud which lent a captivating earnestness to 
her mood of speech when addresting those 
she liked. This slight check, with its yearn- 

ing, eager effct in her voice, had something 
softenedly akin to her brother Charles’ im- 
pediment of articulation; in him it scarcely 
amounted to a stammer; in her it merely im- 
parted additional stress to the fine-sensed sug- 
gestions she made to those whom she coun- 
seled or consoled. She had a mind at once 
nobly toned and practical, making her ever a 
chosen source of confidence among her friends, 
who turned to her for consolation, confirma- 
tion and advice, in matters of nicest moment, 
always secure of deriving from her both aid 
and solace. Her manner was easy, almost 
homely, so quiet, unaffected and perfectly 
unpretending was it. Beneath the sparing 
talk and retired carriage, few casual observers 
would have suspected the ample information 
and large intelligence that lay comprised 

there. She was oftener a listner than @ 
speaker. In the modest behaviored woman 
simply sitting there, taking small share in 
general conversation, few who did not know 
her would have imagined the accomplished 
classical scholar, the excellent understanding, 
the altogether rarely-gifted being, morally 
and mentally, that Mary Lamb was. Her 
apparel was always of the plainest kind; a 
black stuff or silk gown, made and wora in 
the simplest fashion. She took snuff liberally 
—a habit that had eviiently grown out of 
her propensity to sympathize with and share 
all her brother’s tastes ; and it certainly had 
the effect of enhancing her likeness to him. 
She had a small, white and delicately-formed 
hand; and as it hovered above the tortoise~ 
shell box containing the powder so strongly 
approved by them both, in search of the 
stimulating pinch, the act seemed yet another 
link of association between the brother and 
sister, when hanging together over their 
favorite books and studies. Once, when some 
visitors chanced to drop in unexpectedly up- 
on her and her brother, just as they were go- 
ing tosit down to their plain dinner of a bit 
of roast mutton, with her usual frank hospi- 
tality she pressed them to stay and partake, 
cutting up the small joint into five equal por- 
tions, and saying, in her simple, easy way, 80 
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truly her own, “ There’s a chop a-piece for us, 
and we can make up with bread and cheese 
if we want more.” With such a woman to 
carve for you and eat with you, neck of mut-| varied as are the people who carry them on, 
ton was better than venison, while bread and | and are largely determined by the nature of 
cheese more than replaced varied courses of| the material to which they have to be ap- 
richest or dantiest dishes.— New York Tribune. | plied. 

oa Dr. David August Rosenthal, in his “Sy- 

nopsis Plantarum Diaphorecarum” (1862; 

Erlangen) counts, among twelve hundred 
useful plante, three hundred and sixty species- 
which are fit for weaving, spinning, basket- 
work, cordage, etc.—species which are distri- 
buted over the whole earth, and of which 
nearly every country has some which may be 
cultivated with profit. 

Dr. Grothe divides the textile fibers into 
seed, bark, stalk and leaf fibers. Those of 
the first class, the seed fibers, are derived: 
principally from the species of cotton, con- 
cerning all of which we have as yet no com- 
prehensive treatise. Several other families: 
of very diversified character afford, seed fibers, 
for which no method of application has: 
yet been found which would permit them 
to be compared with the cotton. The plants- 
affording valuable bark, or bark fibers, are 
far more numerous, Dr. Grothe enumerates 
thirty.one families, of which seventeen are 
dicotyledonous, twelve monocotyledonous, one 
is @ gymnosperm, and one is a fern. Among 
the dicotyledonous plants are species of flax, 
linden, birch, mallows, sterculiacese (or silk- 
cottons), thymelaceze (Daphne, leatherwood),. 
asclepiads, apocynacese (dogbanes), nettle 
plants, leguminous plants, mimose, spurge, 
willow, myrtle, bread fruit, composite and 
byttneriacesw. The cultivation of the flax 
plant has extended to the antipodes. Near 
to it in importance are the plants of the lin- 
den family, which afford numerous species. 
suitable for basket work and for woven fab- 
rics. At their head stands the corchorus (not. 
the so called Corchorus japonieus, or Japan 
rose of the gardens,. which is a spirea), of 
which the species olitorius and capsularis are 
the plants of the jute fiber, and have recently 
attained an extraordinary value. The culti- 
vation of these plants, which was formerly 
carried on only in India and the Sunda 
Islands, has spread to the Southern United 
States, Brazil, Australia, New Caledonia, 
of which they prepare the tapa by soaking | Mauritius, Guiana and Algeria, and the pro. 
and beating. They illustrate another de-| duction of the fiber, according to Dr. Grothe, 
velopment of industry in the adornment of| already equals half that of cotton. Other 
their clothes, for which they have invented | lindens worthy of notice for their textile 
an endless number of designs, many of them | value are the aubletia petoumo, of Guiana, 
of considerable merit. This stage of civiliza-| and several species of triumphetta. The 
tion is also often marked by acorresponding | mallow family, to which the cotton plant 
development of the potter’a art, and of skill | belongs, affords a great many textile plants. 
in ornamenting vessels. From the method |of the genera abutilon, hibiscus, sida, lava- 
of using the whole stuff of the bark to the art | tera, malva, althea, abelmoschus, etc. 


of separating its fibers and spinning and 
weaving them intoa cloth is a great step. 
The processes of spinning and weaving are as 




















From the Popular Science Monthly. 
THE TEXTILE PLANTS OF THE WORLD. 


Dr. Hermann Grothe, of Berlin, has pub- 
lished a work on the textile fibers furnished 
by the world of plants, embodying the fruits 
of studies pursued among the yarn and cloth 
materials of all nations at the great industrial 
exhibitions that have been held at the Eu- 
ropean capitals and in Philadelphia. The 
subject is one of much interest, in an economi- 
cal sense, and in the relation it bears to the 
development of early civilization. Men’s 
first steps in civilization may be traced almost 
directly in their efforts to clothe themselves; 
and their first essays in skilled labor are 
made in the adaptation of the materials which 
nature has furnished them to use for dress. 
Oa the banks of the White Nile are tribes 
who content themse!ves with simple aprons of 
leaves, or less; and Sir Samuel Baker noticed 
that a great advance in general civilization 
had taken place when, after having spent 
several mouths amoug peoples of that grade, 
he came into Unyoro, where the people wore 
garments fashioned out of the bark of a fig- 
tree, which they had to prepare by soaking 
and beating with a mallet. ‘Thrift seemed to 
follow naturally upon the acquisition of the 
taste for clothing, for the fig-trees have to be 
cultivated to secure a sufficient supply. Ac- 
cordingly, we are told when a man takes a 
wife he plants a certain number of the trees 
in his garden, as a provision for the wants of 
the family he has in prospect. A grade above 
the naked races are the Papuans of New 
Guinea, with their loin-girdles of grass or 
palm-leaves; and above these are the Maoris 
of New Zealand, with their cloaks of the 
leaves of an agave-like plant Jaid upon each 
other like scales. The South Sea Islanders 
have in the paper-mulberry a plant which 
serves the same purpose to them as the fig- 
tree to the people of Unyoro, from the bark 
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Passing by the hemp, the value of which 
‘is generally recognized, we come to the net- 
tle family, to some of the members of which 
an increasing degree of attention has been 
directed at all the great exhibitions since 
1851. The common stinging nettle has been 
«used in Europe for a long time in making the 
nettle cloth; the fibers of other species have 
recently been made into a handeome hair for 
‘dolls’ heads, and might be put to more prac~ 
tical uses. Some twenty-four species of 
Urtica, Béhmeria, Puya and Wood nettle are 
enumerated as more or less valuable, besides 
tthe Nerandia melastomefolia, which is used in 
the Sandwich Islands. Of the whole number, 
Urtica nwea stands in the highest estimation 
as the plant from which the well known China 
grass or grass cloth is made. It is cultivated 
extensively in the provinces of China south 
-of the Yang-tse kiang, the export from which 
had reached about thirty-five hundred tons in 
1872, and is now estimated at about eleven 
thousand tons. The fiber is used in Japan 
for the finest threads and cloths, and an 
active manufacture has been carried on since 
1660, hemp and jute having been used before 
that time. The Puya and the Neilgherry 
nettle (Urtica heterophylla) are also highly 
valued fur their fibers. Another family, 
allied to the nettle, the Antidesmes, is repre- 
sented in the Malabar flax (Antidesma alezi- | 
terium), which is employed for spinning and ; 
in ropes. Among the monocotyledonous 
families that afford useful fibers are the lilies, 
irises, amaryllises, bromeliacez: (or pineapple | 
family), palms, pandanus (or screw pine), | 
rushes, grasses, reeds and sedges. Of the) 
plants of these orders most famous for their | 
‘fibers are several species of agave and four- 
croya, which afford the strong pito hemp, 
several species of anana (bromeliacez), and 
‘the bananas, one of which, the Musa teztilis, 
of the Philippine Islands, produces the 
Manila hemp, one of the handeomest and 
most valuable of all the fibers. 





ABRIDGED FROM “REPRESSED LIVES.” 
G. 8. M. 


a he - Man’s highest joy is the exer- 
-cise of noble energy. When that enargy is 
the noblest of all—the sacrifice of personal 
eave and comfort to the deliverance of a mul- 
titude of lives—the joy must become supreme. 
It is they whose energies are repressed by cir- 
cumstances, who feel throbbiag within them 
aspirations, affections, enthusiasms, that can 
find no outlet —it is theze who carry the heavy 
weight, and who have the first claim on our 
sympathies, and if they stand bravely in their 
Hot, deserve our highest praise . . . . 

I am thinking of the vast multitude of re- 





pressed lives. They are commonest among 
women. In almost every woman’s lot there 
is a great element of repression and denial. 
Man, as a rule, at least in our American com- 
munities, gets his chance. He has his work 
to do. His work, if nothing else, gives him 
something to spend his energies on. Buta 
woman’s best energies are her affections ; and 
sometimes they find their outlet, and some~ 
times they do not. Many women never marry, 
never have households of their own. Very 
many women do marry, and for a lifetime 
afterwards give their best and all to husbands 
who give them back only a remnant and cor- 
ner of themselves. There are myriads who 
are bound to life-long servitude to some one 
who is ill-tempered, or thankless, or heavily 
burdensome. Many a woman is happy while 
her children are growing up about her, and 
then the young birds fly off and she is left in 
an. empty nest. The world is full of such 
things. They are the more pathetic because 
they so seldom find voice. It is the weak 
natures that cry out in complaint. The 
strong ones bear it and make no sign. ; 
To the problem in its general form: how 
to give outlet and enlargement to repressed 
lives, one may suggest as partial answer: the 
cultivation from childhood up of open-mind- 
edness ; open-mindedness not merely to ideas, 
out to things and persons. The evil most to 
be dreaded is isolation. Solitude of heart is 
the real burden and oppression. The best 
escape is the habit of free communion with 
other life, life wherever it exists—in nature, 
in animals, in men and women, The great 
thing to teach a child is to keep its eyes and 
ears open, and its heart open. 
through fields and woods with a father who 
knows and loves the growing things and the 
living things—that of itself is a liberal edu- 
cation. The child that as it grows up is in 
the company of kittens and dogs and horses, 
and loves them, has gained for its lifetime a 
whole world of friends that others lack. And 
childhood is not childhood of which a part at 
least is not spent in the lap of Mother Earth. 
A child takes to grass and earth like a baby 
to its mother’s breast; it knows iis friend. 
As it trots in the cool furrow behind the 
plowshare, or runs barefoot over the dewy 
pasture, or builds mud dams in the brook, it 
is beginning a companionship which, if fol- 
lowed up, will yield some of life’s fullest joys 
aud most sacramental revelations, The man 
with a true eye and heart for nature, lives in 
a different world from other people. To him 
there flow in exaltations, assuagements, as- 
surances, in which the soul suns itself, and 
fret and fear are left behind. Above all, 
into human lives do we need to keep doors 
and windows open. To do for others has 


To ramble - 
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been the great lezson of religion. But that 
is only haif; we must see others. To take a 
true appreciation of other lives—to get the 
impress of them as the sensitized plate takes 
the photographic image—that is a supreme 
accomplishment. The want of it is the wall 
that constantly checks our benevolence and 
keeps it an unfruitful purpose. To under- 
stand a life is often the finest service that can 
be done to it. In trouble of the heart, what 
outward help touches us so nearly as to feel 
that some one understands just where it hurts? 
To understand a life is the gate to any real 
help to it. That is the golden secret of that 
“new charity” whose advent blesses our time: 
that the way to he!p the poor is not to tos 
them alms, but to get of each case an intelli- 
gent, sympathetic comprehension whereby we 
may help the sufferer to help himself. In all 
family relationships, friendships, acquaint- 
ancesbips, there exists this firat necessity —to 
take and coatioually renew a just and fine 
sense of the person we are dealing with, and 
the only sufficient medium for such percep- 
tion is sympathy. Analysis, speculative obser- 
vation, can hever bring to light the full truth 
of a human character. That we may rightly 
understand a man or woman, the mind must 
give of its best—imagination ; and the heart 
must give of its best—sympathy. Sympa 
thetic imagination is the key that unlocks the 
human world to an understanding. And sym- 
pathetic imagination is own sister to Love 
and to Service. By it we may come into 
such sense of the lives about us that we can 
hardly be lonely. Through it we may find 
ministries opening to us that will hardly let 
us be idle, Lately I found, in a private let- 
ter, this definition of goodness: “I don’t 
mean a simple conscientious plodding doing 
of duty day by day, any merely mechanical 
routine life; but I do mean such a fulness of 
generous life and love as enables one to ap- 
preciate and énjoy the best that is in other 
human lives, the capacity to recognize and 
bring out the best ia the lives of friends and 
acquaintances.” And it is this openhearted- 
ness to humanity that best ministers to spir- 
itual faith, What is spirituality but the 
sense of the whole universe as the realm of 
love and goodness? It is through love of 
our brother whom we have seen that we come 
to love of God whom we have not seen. 

I think a life that has inwrought in its 
fiber this open minded and open hearted qual- 
ity can never be shut up in prison. Repressed 
at some points it may be, suffer it may ; but 
the repression shall yield a noble patience, 
and the suffering shall be hallowed. For 


such a soul is God’s freeman, and the world, 
and things present and things to come, and 
life and death all are its own.— Unity. 









THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND—A HISTORY OF 


OUR TIMES. 
BY JUSTIN M’CARTHY, M.P. 

William IV., third son of George ITI., had 
left no children who could have succeeded to 
the throne, and the crown paseed, therefore, 
to the daughter of his brother, fourth son of 
George, the Duke of Kent. This was the 
Princess Alexandrina Victoria, who was born 
at Kensington Palace on May 24, 1819 
The princess was therefore at this time little 
more than eighteen yearsof age. The Duke 
of Kent died a few months after the birth of 
his daughter, and the child was brought up 
under the care of his widow. She was welb 
brought up; both as regards her intellect, her 
character, and her training was excellent. 
She was taught to be self-reliant, brave and 
systematical. Prudence and economy were 
inculcated on her as though she had heen 
born to be poor. One is not generally in- 
clined to attach much importance to what. 
historians tell us of the education of contem- 
porary princes or princesses ; but it cannot be 
doubted that the Princess Victoria was trained 
for intelligence and goodness. There is a 
pretty description, which has been often 
quoted, but will bear citing once more, given 
by Miss Wynne of the manner in which the 
young sovereign received the news of her ac- 
cession to a throne. The Archbishop of Can— 
terbury, Dr. Howley, and the Lord Chamber- 
lain, the Marquis of Conyngham, left Wind- 
sor for Kensiogton Palace, where the Princess. 
Victoria had been residing, to inform her of 
the King’s death, It was two hours after - 
midnight when they started, and they did not 
reach Kensington until five o'clock in the 
morning. They keocked, they rang, they 
thumped for a considerable time before they 
could arouse the porter at the gate; they 
were again kept waiting in the courtyard, 
then turned into one of the lower rooms, 
where they seemed forgotten by everybody. 
They rang the bell, and desired that the at- 
tendant of the Princess Victoria might be 
sent to inform her Highness that they re- 
quested an audience on business of impor- 
tance. Afier another delay, and another 
ringing to inquire the cause, the attendant 
was stmmoned, who stated that the Princess 
was in such a sweet sleep that she could not 
venture to disturb her. Then they said, “ We 
are come on business of state to the Queen, 
and even her sleep must give way to that.” 
It did; and to prove that she did not keep 
them waiting, in a few minutes she came into 
the room in a loose white nightgown and 
shawl, her nightcap thrown off, and her hair 
falling upon her shoulders, her feet in slip- 
pers, tears in her eyea, but perfectly collected 
and dignified. The Prime Minisier, Lord 
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Melbourne, was preeently sent for, and a meet- 
ing of the Privy Council summoned for 
eleven o'clock, when the Lord Chancellor 
administered the usual oaths to the Queen, 
and Her Majesty received in return the oaths 
of allegiance of the Cabinet Ministers and 
other privy councillors present. Mr. Greville, 
who was urually as little disposed to record 
any enthusiastic admiration of royalty and 
royal personages as Humboldt or Varnhagen 
von Ense cou!d have been, has described the 
scene in words well worthy of quotation. “The 
King died at twenty minutes after two in the 
morning, and the young Queen met the 
Council at Kensington Palace at eleven. 
_ Never was anything like the first impression 
she procuced, or the chorus of praise and ad- 
miration which is raised about her manner 
and behavior, and certainly not without jus- 
tice. It was very extaordinary, and some- 
thing far beyond what was looked for. Her 
extreme youth and inexperience, and the 
ignorance of the world concerning her, natu- 
rally excited intense curiosity to see how she 
would act under this trying occasion, and 
there was a considerable assemblage at the 
palace, notwithstanding the short notice which 
was given. The first thing to be done was to 
teach her her lesson, which, for this purpose, 
Melbourne had himself to learn. She bowed 
to the lord, took her seat and then read her 
speech in a clear, distinct and audible voice, 
and without any app<arance of fear or em- 
barrassment. She was quite plainly dressed, 
and in mourning. Atter she had resd her 
speech and taken and signed the oath for the 
security of the Church of Scotland, the privy 
councillors were sworn, the two royal dukes 
first by themselves; and as these two old 
men, her uncles, knelt before her swearing 
allegiance and kissing her hand, she blushed 
up to the eyes, as if she felt the contrast be- 
tween their civil and their natural relations, 
and this was the only sign of emotion which 
she evinced. She seemed rather bewildered 
at the multitude of men who were sworn, and 
who came, one after another, to kiss her 
hand ; but she did not speak to anybody, nor 
did she make the slightest difference in her 
manner, or show any in her countenance, to 
any individual of any rank, station or party. 
The interest or curiosity with which the 
demeanor of the young Queen was watched 
was all the keener because the world in gen- 
eral knew so little about her. Not merely 
was the world in general thus ignorant, but 
even the statesmen and officials in closest 
communication with court circles, were in al- 
most absolute ignorance.” According to Mr. 
Greville, whose authority, however, is not to 
be taken too implicitly except as to matters 
which he actually saw, the young Queen had 


been previously kept in such seclusion by her 
mother—“ never,” he says, ‘‘ having slept out 
of her bedroom, nor been alone with anybody 
but herself and the Baroness Lehzen ”—that 
“not one of her acquaintance, none of the 
attendants at Kensington, not even the 
Duchess of Northumberland, her governess, 
have any idea what she is or what she prom- 
ises to be.’ There was enough in the court 
of the two sovereigns who went before Queen 
Victoria to justify any strictness of seclusion 
which the Duchess of Kent might desire for 
her daughter. Jt was remarked: with some 
interest that the Queen subscribed herself 
simply “ Victoria,” and not, as had been ex- 
pected, “Alexandrina Victoria.” Mr. Gre- 
ville mentions in his diary of December 24, 
1819, that the Duke of Kent gave the name 
of Alexandrina to his daughter in compliment 
to the Emperor of Russia. She was to have 
had the name of Georgiana, but the Duke 
insisted upon Alexandrina being her first 
name. The Regent sent for Lieven,” the 
Russian ambassador, husband of the famous 
Princess de Lieven, “ and made him a great 
many compliments, en da persiflant, on the 
Emperor's being godfather, but informed him 
that the name of Georgiana could be second 
to no other in this country, and therefore she 
could not bear it at all.” It was a very wise 
choice to employ simply the name of Vic- 
toria, around which no ungeuial aszociations 
of any kind hurg at that time, and which 
can have only grateful aesociations in the his- 
tory of this country for the future. 


————_——-—~28 > - 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
HYLAS, 


Softly, softly calling, 
Whiie the dusk is falling, 
From the meadows where the willows 
Near the water grow, 
Where in hollows green grass follows 
The fast melting snow, 
From the low and marshy grounds 
Come the sweetest spring-time sounds. 


Softly, softly telling, 
While the buds are swelling, 
While awaking germs are breaking 
Through the soft brown mould, 
“Spring is coming, spring is coming!” 
Though the winds be cold; 
“Spring is coming, spring-time, spring!” 
Thus the voices pipe and sing. 


Softly, softly calling, 
When the night is falling, 
Falling o’er us and before us 
Lies the untried way ; 
Like these voices that rejoice us 
At the close of day, 
Will the angels softly sing, 
“Just beyond thee lies the Spring ?”’ 
E. L. P. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


MONODY ON THE DEATH OF HIS WIFE. 
By the late Bensamin Barus, of Hanover County, 


Virginia. . 

Yes, thou art gone! Those happy years 
Renew their course no more, 

And mingled joys, and softened cares, 
And plighted love are o’er. 


Farewell! But round this bleeding heart 
Dear thoughts of thee shall twine, 

And, fondly cherished there, impart 
The virtues that were thine. 


There, mingling with the streams of life, 
Thy nameless merits blend, 

My dear companion, tender wife, 
Sweet comforter and friend. 


And oh! can love’s surpassing sense ~ 
That soothed a life of pain, 

Borne by a Sainted spirit hence 
Revisit earth again? 


Yes, in the silent hours of rest, 
When care forgets to weep, 

When wearied nature sinks oppressed 
To soft, untroubled sleep, 


I’ve seen thee, fair as evening’s star, 
Sweet as an angel’s love, 

Restored to health, returned from far, 
Or leaning from above. 


But not alone to raptured thought, 

t4In visions thus divine— 

Oft in my waking hours, unsought, 
Thy spirit visits mine. 


And though this earth has lost its charms, 
Though sad is every scene, 

And all, like these deserted arms, 
Is void where thou hast been. 


Still, still, this heart, with anguish torn, 
Has found a lone retreat, 

A place where paried friends return 
And kindred spirits meet, 


And yet, can I lament that thou 
Art suffering here no more, 

That songs immortal cheer thee now 
That ail thy woes are o'er? 


Would I replace the galling load 
Of mortal care and pain, 

Or call thee from thy blest abode 
To toil on earth again? 


No! be the sad privation mine, 
Thy race on earth is run; 
Few of its joys were ever thine, 

And of its glory—none. 


One holier aim, one brighter prize, 
Engaged thy fervent care— 

To train thy spirit for the skies, 
To lead thy children there. 


To turn my anxious thoughts above, 
And oh! when we should part 

To guard the pledges of thy love 
As with a mother’s heart ! 


‘The paths of death with glory shine 


When saints the call obey ; 


A light from Heaven, an Arm Divine, 
Are round them on the way. 





I knew—I felt celestial aid 
Attend thy parting breath ; 

My soul was with thee through the shade, 
And at the gate of Death. 


Rest, happy soul, thy bliss has come, 
’Tis for myself I mourn, 

And for these precious babes, to whom 
Thou never canst return. 


Rest! and may we that bliss attain 
Where thou hast gone before, 

Till Heaven shall join our souls again 
For death to part no more. 


—_—__—_-—~~en-—_ - 


OLD MEN AT WORK. 


Perhaps at no other period of the world’s 
history has so much of its important work 
been in the hands of old men as now. It is 
curious, too, by the way, what strange illu- 
sions are widely entertained on this matter of 
the ages of men famous in action. Thanks 
to Macaulay’s brilliant ballad, people picture 
Coligny to themselves as a venerable martyr, 
yet he was only fifty-three.when he was mur- 
dered. “Old John of Gaunt, time-honored 
Lancaster,” did not see threescore. James 
I, whom the readers of Scott usually think 
about as a hoary sinner, died at fifty-nine. 
Malone has aptly said that “our ancestors, 
in their estimate of old age, appear to have 
proceeded somewhat differently from us, and 
to have considered men as old whom we 
should now esteem as middle-aged.. With 
them every man who had passed fifty seems 
to have been acccunted an old man. King 
Henry II is represented as old by Daniel, in 
his poem of ‘ Rosamond,’ though he died at 
the age of fifty-six, and Robert, Earl of Lei- 
cester, is called an old man by Spencer in a 
letter to Gabriel Harvey in 1582, at which 
time Leicester was not fifty years old.” The 
improvement of sanitary science and condi- 
tions, and the greater facilities placed at the 
command of a worker with a brain nowadays, 
may have something to do with the fact that, 
in the nineteenth century, a man of fifty or 
fifty-five is regarded as in middle age only, 
while a hale and active septuagenarian or 
octogenarian is accepted without apy eurprise 
and quite as a matter of fact. There is, 
however, this to be said of the old men of the 
time—we are dealing rather with selected 
lives. The weaker, the intemperate and the 
careless have been eliminated before arriving 
at middle age.—Phila, Times. 





For Friend’s Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER FOR THIRD MO. 
The mean temperature of the month was.... 39.64° 
The mean same month last year was.,....-:... 41.27° 
Highest point attained this year........cccc0c0gse. 76.50° 
Lowest point reached this year......ssssseeeseee 20.00° 
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Deaths, the 4 current weeks of the month, 1,299; 
same period last year, 1,490—a gratifying decrease. 

The month has been a “‘Marchy” one, without, 
however, being remarkably so. The spells of cold 
weather we have had have given a wholesome 
check to precocious vegetation. The opposite of 
this occurred on the 4th and 5th of the month, on 
the first-named of which the mercury reached 68}, 
and on the last 73. These were the only instances 
of its attaining a3 high as 60 degrees. 

The two warm days noted above must have been 
tempting ones to shad, as we have been told that 
on the 6th “five quite large shad were caught in 
the Delaware opposite Cooper’s Creek.” Quite 
early! 

On the 5th it was said that Baltimore was visited 
by a shower of worms, and that “thousands of 
them were seen crawling upon the streets and side- 
walks.” On the same day a regular snow blockade 
occurred at St. Paul, detaining the mails very 
seriously. Later in the month we heard of the 
Hudson river being blocked with ice, while the 
southwestern portion of Kansas has been visited by 
a rare occurrence, ‘a storm of electricity, during 
which telegraphic messages could not be transmi'- 
ted more than forty miles without repeating.” 

While we are sliding along with very moderately 
cold weather, not so with other portions of the 
globe. 

Lake Constance has been frozen over only seven 
times in thirteen centuries, one of which occurren- 
ces took place the present year. In 1830 it was 
frozen for six weeks. It was described as “a mar- 
velous spectacle of wide extent of brilliant, spot- 
less deep green ice.” Thousands walked on the 
lake in a long procession, looking like an enor- 
mous flock of sheep, seeming to be “interested 
in nothing besides the fact that what seemed terra 
firma under their feet was crystallized water.” 

We have chronicled snow as having fallen on 
eight days for the month the present year. Most of 
it was very light. That of the 11th furnished us 
with sleighing for a couple of hours on the morn- 
ing of the 12th; that of the 19th produced prob- 
ably the largest flakes ever seen. They have been 
facetiously described as looking “like tufts of wool 
and buuches of cotton mixed with feathers.” We 
bave referred to our manuscripts, and find that this 
month in the past has been quite prolific of snow- 
storms, J. M. E. 

Philadelphia, Fourth mo. 1st, 1880. 
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Tue ninth annual meeting of the “Fish Cultural 
Association of the United States” was held in New 
York last week. 

Or THE 1,460 vessels that passed through the Suez 
Canal in 1879, 1,127 were British, 93 French, 52 
Italian and 1 American—the latter a man-of-war. 


Tue lighter which has been constructed to convey 
Cleoprtra’s needle trom Alexandria, Egypt, to New 
York has been successfvily launched, and is now 
being towed there. 


A peseatcH from Paris says: “By the colliery 
explosion of Anderleus, Belgium, on March 31st, 
forty-two persons were killed. Forty-four persons 
of those in the pit at the time of the disaster 
escaped.” 

A Living ant-eater from Para, Brazil, is now at 
the New York aquarium. No live animals of this 
species, it is said, have ever before been brought so 
far north, all that were sent having died during 
the voyage. 
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E.goeTions 1n Great Britain.—The Pall Mail? 
Gazette of the 5th inst. says it is estimated that the 
new House of Commons will consist of 317 Liberals 
271 Conservatives, and 63 Home Rulers. The Lib- 
erals will thus have a majority of 46 over the Con- 
servatives, or of 109 with the Home Rulers, but the 
Conservatives and Home Rulers combined will out- 
number the Liberals by 17. . 


Proposep Maritime CaNnAL.—A circular has been 
issued in France setting forth a project tor the con- 
struction of a maritime canal between Bordeaux 
and Narbonne, thus connecting the Atlantic with 
the Mediterranean. This circular points out the 
economical and commercial advantages of such a 
canal, and concludes by an appeal to the govern- 
ment to undertake the work, or, at least, sid in its 
execution. 


Tue London TJimes says: ‘‘The Envoy of the 
King of Siam is expected on his second visit to 
England in the middle of next month. Ithad been 
arranged that the King himself would come and 
invest Queen Victoria-with the Order of the White 
Elephant, but his visit is postponed for the present 
on account of the indisposition of the ex-Regent, 
who would, in the King’s absence, have had the 
reins of government.” 


H. E. Sarcent, General Manager of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, who is just now in Chicago, says 
that the emigration to the north-west, and particu- 
larly along the line of his road, was beyond any- 
thing he had ever seen. It looks as if all of Michi- 
gan and Canada were on the move to locate in that 
part of the country through which his road runs. 
These emigrants were of the best class, mostly old 
wheat growers and good farmers. There have been 
carried during the winter rails and ties across the 
ice bridge over the Missouri river sufficient for 
twenty miles of track. Track-laying will be com- 
menced on the extension within two weeks. The 
Northern Pacific, on the 1st of January last, com- 
menced to do its own express business, and the 
results thus far have been highly satisfactory.— 
Public Ledger. 











NOTICES. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


Fourth mo. 18th—Merion, Pa., 3 P. M. 
Roaring Creek, Pa., 11 A. M. 
Goshen, Ohio, 3 P. M. 





QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 


Fourth mo. 20th—Western, London Grove, Pa. 
22d—Westbury, Westbury, N.Y. 
Caln, Sadsbury, Pa. 
24th—Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 
27th—Concord, Wilmington, Del. 
28th—Purchase, Amawalk, N. Y. 





FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOUSE. 


Annual Meeting will be held at 1623 Filbert St., 
on Sixth-day, Fourth mo. 30th, at 4o0’clock. The 
annual report, election of officers and managers and 
other business will claim attention. 

Members, contributors and Friends generally are 
invited. Abram W. Haings, President. 

Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 





FRIENDS’ LIBRARY. 
Committee of Management meets Fourth-day eve- 
ning, 14th inst., at 8 o’clock 
Jacoz M. Exuis, Clerk. 





